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THE ART OF EMBROIDERY. 



VII. 




■E now come to the subject of frame embroid- 
ery. Before treating of it in detail, it will 
be well to refer to the methods of framing, 
and to the best way to manage this class of 
embroidery with least inconvenience to the 

worker. The portions of an ordinary embroidery frame 

are : first, the bars, which have a piece of strong linen 

webbing nailed along them, and mortice holes at the 

end ; second, the stretchers, flat pieces of wood, having 

two rows of holes bored at the end. The ends of the 

stretchers fit into the mortice holes of the bars, and are 

fixed there by small metal pins. For very large frames 

having bars four, five or six feet long, strong iron screws 

secured with nuts take the place of the pins. Oak is the 

best wood for frames. If any other wood is used for the 

bars, the stretchers should be made of oak. 

A frame five or six feet long, for a large piece of work, 

must rest on wooden trestles, and these are best made 

with a movable bar at the 

top, fitting into mortice 

holes, and capable of be- 
ing raised or lowered at 

will, by means of stout 

metal pegs, which fit into 

holes bored in the side 

pieces of the trestle, and 

pass through them into 

the bar. 

A small frame may 

often be strong enough, 

made of ordinary pine, 

with stretchers of ash or 

some strong wood ; and 

it may be rested on the 

table before the worker, 

being held in its place by 

two heavy, leaden blocks, 

covered with baize to 

prevent their slipping. It 

should be raised off the 

table to whatever height 

is most agreeable to the 
worker, and prevents her 

having to stoop over her 

embroidery. 

A stand frame, made of 
mahogany or oak, is a 
great convenience, as it 
may be raised or lowered 
at will, and allows the 
worker to sit comfortably 
at it : but unless very well 
made, it is apt to warp 
and become rickety. Many 
experienced embroiderers 

prefer the ordinary frame as being steadier, and less 
likely to get out of order. A stand frame requires to be 
very well weighted. 

There are many varieties of small frames for ordinary 
use. One of these has hinged side bars, furnished with 
small, sharp pins, which hold the material firmly. It can 
then be rolled round the bar when closed, and the trouble 
of sewing on to the webbing is saved. Another kind of 
frame is a small square of tin, strengthened with iron 
wire, and having holes bored round each side. This frame 
is only useful for very small, detached pieces of embroid- 
ery. The material may either be stitched through the 
holes in the sides, or merely pinned carefully over them. 
Another variety of what may be called a temporary frame, 
is that already described as a tambour frame. It consists 
simply of two hooks of wood or iron, covered with baize 
or some yielding material, and slipping one under the 
other. The work being placed over the inside hoop, the 
other is pushed down over it, and the material is held 
very evenly stretched. It can only be used, however, 
when there is no fear of crushing or creasing the mate- 
rial ; for velvet or plush, of course, it is quite useless. 



In framing work in the ordinary frame first described, 
it is necessary that the bars with the webbing attached, 
should be long enough to take the work in one direction. 
Along each side of the work must be first stitched, very 
evenly and strongly, a piece of linen webbing. The ends 
of the work are then sewn on to the webbing, which is 
attached to the bars of the frame ; linen thread must be 
used for this purpose. If the work is long — such as a 
curtain — all but a portion a little less than the length of 
the stretchers, must be rolled round one of the bars, 
putting tissue-paper and a piece of wadding between the 
work and the wood, to prevent its being marked. The 
stretchers should then be put in, and secured with the 
metal pins, the work being strained tightly. With strong 
twine and a packing needle the work must now be braced 
to the stretchers. This is done by securing the twine 
firmly to one end of the stretchers, and then passing the 
packing needle with the twine alternately through the 
webbing, which has previously been sewn along the sides 
of the material, and over the stretchers. When the whole 
side is finished, it must be braced up tightly, and the end 
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of the twine firmly secured. Often both sides are braced. 
It may be necessary to readjust the stretchers in the bars, 
but what is to be aimed at, is to strain the material on 
which the work is to be done, perfectly evenly. It should 
not be too tight, especially if the material is one that 
stretches much. 

When a frame is not in use, it should be kept in a dry- 
place, not too hot, or it will become warped and spoiled. 
A small basket, like those sold for sponge baskets; 
lined with* holland or silk, to hang at the side of the frame, 
should hold all the necessaries of the worker. These are. : 
first, two thimbles, either gold or silver that have been 
well used and have no roughnesses, or ivory or vulcan- 
ite ; a pair of sharp scissors— those specially made for 
embroidery, bent in the same form as those used by sur- 
geons, are best, but not absolutely necessary ; a small 
steel pricker or stiletto for pushing gold through, and for 
keeping the stitches in their places in working; a pair of 
fine linen sleeves to slip over those of the dress, to avoid 
rubbing or fraying the silk, and lastly an apron with a bib, 
which will be found useful to save the dress from ends 
of silk. A cover should also be made, large enough to 
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envelop both sides of the work, and made to tie or be 
pinned carefully over, whenever the work is put away. 
The silks are better, also, kept in a linen cover of some 
kind. A simple long piece which can double over, is 
better than anything elaborate, made with pockets or 
running slips. 

The silks, if in skeins, should be cut into the length 
most convenient for working, and kept as flat as possible, 
either in soft paper or linen, and the worker must remem- 
ber to use always from the same end of the skein. 

The materials chiefly used in frame embroidery are un- 
twisted crewel, filoselle and embroidery silk. Filoselle is 
a pure silk, but it is spun from short fibres, and is there- 
fore less satisfactory for working with, as it is apt to get 
rough. It is not, at present, to be obtained in such fast 
colors as Italian or Chinese silk, and it will not bear so 
much manipulation without injur}' to the brightness. It 
is very easily divided into strands, and is, of course, 
much cheaper than Italian silk. Tusser, or the wild silk 
of India, has lately been brought to great perfection, and 
takes some dyes well, though not all. It has a much 

duller appearance than 
either filoselle or embroid- 
ery silk, which some em- 
broiderers prefer. It is 
best suited for using on 
silk woven of tusser. 

The silk lately intro- 
duced, and known as filo- 
floss, is practically the 
same as that introduced 
and still manufactured 
specially for the Royal 
School of Art Needlework. 
It is perfectly pure Italian 
silk, and is dyed without 
any aniline colors, so as 
to be perfectly fast. It 
has a very slight twist, 
which makes it separate 
more easily. 

Many woven materials 
are not strong enough, or 
suitable for straining in a 
frame. This is the case 
with the thin Indian silks 
and some satins. It is 
also the case with velvet. 
These materials must 
therefore be " backed " 
with a fine cotton or linen 
lining, stout enough to 
bear the strain of fram- 
ing. The backing is first 
framed as already de- 
scribed, and the material 
is then laid on it, and fast- 
ened first with pins and 
then sewn clown with herringbone stitch all round the 
sides. Great care must be taken first, that the piece of 
backing is cut evenly to a thread, and then that the silk 
or velvet is sewn on to it also by the thread, and with the 
greatest nicety, to prevent its being wrinkled or blistered. 
It is as well to mention here, that when a piece of frame 
embroidery is to be pasted, it must be done after it is 
quite finished, and before it is unframed. The smallest 
possible quantity of shoemakers' paste should be used, 
and it is best rubbed in on the back of the work with the 
fingers. It is only needed to keep the ends steady, and 
should never be thick enough to stiffen the work too 
much. 

Embroidery paste should be made with a small quan- 
tity of powdered resin, and a teaspoonful of essence of 
cloves ; but it will always be found easiest and most sat- 
isfactory to buy shoemakers' paste ready-made, as it does 
not get sour and smell disagreeably, as home-made paste 
is so apt to do. The frame must be left twenty-four 
hours untouched after pasting, to dry gradually and per- 
fectly, and then the work may be taken out. 

The question of marking designs on material for em- 
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broidery, is always a difficult one for the non-professional. 
Various means are advertised, but nothing is thoroughly 
satisfactory but painting it on with the hand, which is 
not always possible. Stamped patterns and transfer 
papers rarely produce good, even outlines, and without 
these, it is hopeless to expect good embroidery. 

The only satisfactory plan, therefore, is to trace the 
pattern to be used, very firmly and carefully on tissue or 
tracing paper ; then, placing the tracing over a double 
fold of fine flannel or cloth, to prick out the whole outline 
by hand, with a needle fastened into a piece of cork. 
There are numbers of pricking machines, wheels, electric 
pens and the like, but the holes are generally too close 
or too small, and in practice not to be compared to hand 
pricking. 

Having finished pricking the whole of the pattern, it 
must be laid on the material and kept steady by leaden 
weights. A pad or stump must be made by rolling a long 
strip of flannel about four inches wide into a firm and 
very compact roll, sewing it carefully down the side. A 
mixture of finely powdered charcoal and pipe-clay must 
be made ready in a saucer. Dipping one end of the pad 
into the powder, first, it must then be rubbed lightly all 
over the pricked outline. The tracing must then be 
carefully lifted off and the superfluous pounce shaken 
off it into the saucer. 

The pattern will now be found traced in pounce on 
the material. This should be very lightly blown so as to 
remove the loose particles of pounce, and leave the 
outline clear. The difficulty now only begins, for it is 
necessary to follow over the pounced lines with an ex- 
tremely fine brush and thin oil paint, either white or 
black. It requires a regular training to do this proper- 
ly, the brush needing to be held in a peculiar way, to se- 
cure a sufficiently fine outline. The pounce may be made 
a very light gray, almost white for dark materials, and 
a very dark gray for light ones ; white paint must be used 
for colored materials, as a rule, and black for white or 
very light grounds. These directions are given for the 
guidance of those who wish to mark their own designs 
for working, but without much hope that they will be 
able to do so. 

A good embroiderer should always practise using 
both hands indifferently, sometimes keeping the right arm 
above the frame, and sometimes the left. This is un- 
doubtedly awkward at first, but it is important to overcome 
the difficulty, as to many ladies, and especially to very 
young girls, the position of sitting at a frame with the 
same hand always above, becomes very irksome, and is, 
indeed, very injurious. A good light should always be 
selected, coming, of course, from the left, so as to have 
no shadow thrown by the hand. A north light, as for 
painting, is the best for embroidery. At any rate no 
direct sunlight must fall on the frame, or the colors will 
become confusing and the eye quickly tired. 

The principle of all framed embroidery, as distinguish- 
ed from that done in the hand, is that the needle is passed 
backward and forward for each stitch, and both hands 
are used. With one the needle is pushed through from 
the top, while the other is held below ready to catch it 
and draw the thread tight. The needle is then passed 
back again through the material by the under hand, 
caught by the upper one, and the thread again drawn 
tight. A little practice is necessary to begin with, before 
the under hand will always deliver the needle exactly at 
the right place, and the point often has to be withdrawn 
several times before it can be passed through. But the 
art of working correctly from below is quickly acquired 
with practice, and that it is necessary to obtain the great- 
est accuracy on this point becomes apparent when work 
is done on leather or on any ground which shows the 
pricks made by the needle point. Every stitch which can 
be done in the hand — with the exception, perhaps, of chain 
stitch — (since tambour done with a hook is not absolutely 
the same) can be done in framed work, and in most cases 
better, but there are several stitches which can only be 
done really well in a frame. These will be touched on 
in the next chapter. Meanwhile, it will be enough to 
say that the form of stem stitch described as split stitch 
is essentially a frame stitch, since it can never be well 
done in the hand. The tight stretching of the material 
enables the worker to bring up the needle fairly in 
the centre of the thread of silk or crewel and to keep an 
accurately straight line. In all frame embroidery, the 
work must begin on the upper surface without a knot, 
and as the work goes on the short end left must be 
covered. In finishing off, the needle must be passed 
several times backward and forward very close together, 
and the thread cut off on the top. L. Higgin. 
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HA MER TON'S "LANDSCAPE." 

The many who, with ourselves, have looked forward 
eagerly to the publication of this new work by the accomplished 
author of " Etching and Etchers'' and " The Graphic Arts," we 
venture to think, will derive much satisfaction from a perusal of the 
splendid quarto now that it has at last appeared. There will 
be no disappointment if the contents are accepted for what they 
are — however much it may be wished that the materials, and per- 
haps the treatment of them might have been somewhat different. 
What Mr. Hamerton has given us in this volume is worthy of 
his reputation as an original observer, a charming writer and as 
an art critic of the first order. He does not offer a treatise on 
landscape painting, either from the technical or the aesthetic 
side, nor does he aim to give exclusively a treatise on landscape 
in nature. The dominant idea of the book, he tells us, is the 
influence of natural landscape upon man. But even within 
these limits, he has imposed upon himself no slight restriction 
by the knowledge that much of his ground has already been 
covered by Ruskin. " The existence of ' Modern Painters' " he 
says, with characteristic frankness, " has sometimes caused me 
to treat a subject very briefly." It seems to us that he exagger- 
ates the importance of the circumstance. 

The illustrations of the book contribute so largely to its inter- 
est that we offer no apology for devoting to them much of the 
space at our command. They are not only, as a rule, very good 
in themselves, but in most cases have intimate connection with the 
text. They consist of line engravings, etchings, mezzotints, 
photogravures, heliogravures and photo-engravings. No one 
knows better then the author of "The Graphic Arts" how to 
avail himself of the various photographic processes'. Their 
resources and limitations are little understood, and Mr. Hamer- 
ton, taking as an example the reproduction in the book of a 
pen drawing by George Reid, the Scottish academician, by 
Amand-Durand— really converting it into an etching— serves a 
good end in explaining to the public just how much such a re- 
production is " a mechanical affair done by a photographic ap- 
paratus," and h,ow much is dependent on individual skill. As no 
little curiosity as to the modus operandi has been excited by the 
marvellous facsimiles of valuable etchings produced by this 
Amand-Durand process, what our author says on this subject 
will be read with interest, although we must warn the reader 
that he does not tell the whole story : 

" Photography simply serves to transfer the drawing to a 
sensitized gelatine film on a copper plate. M. Amand-Durand 
then washes out the gelatine from the lines, and bites the plate 
exactly as an etcher does. In case of necessity he retouches the 
lines with the burin or point, being himself an accomplished en- 
graver. To describe one of these etchings as a ' photograph' is to 
convey a false impression to the uninitiated. It is an etching 
drawn by Mr. Reid, traced by photography, and etched by Am- 
and-Durand. It is not even reduced by photography, as the 
etching is the exact size of the original. Nor has Amand- 
Durand anything to do with the photographic part of the work, 
which is done for him by an ordinary photographer ; he is purely 
an etcher and engraver. The truest statement of the case is 
that, the so-called * heliogravure' is an etching, and just as much 
an etching as an original copper by Rembrandt, the only differ- 
ence being that it is drawn by one artist and bitten by another. 
Photography only serves as a convenient intermediary between 
the two artists by giving a tracing of peculiarly accurate kind." 

Much less is the reproduction of a painting by photogravure 
"a mechanical affair done by a photographic apparatus." It 
is common, we know, for agents of subscription books and 
others, to laud the photogravure representations of pictures as 
absolute facsimiles. They are nothing of the kind. Photog- 
raphy in such cases gives only the basis of the finished plate. 
As in the photogravure of " The Farm-yard," by Samuel Palmer, 
in the volume before us, comparatively little of the surface of the 
plate is left untouched. In this admirable illustration, there 
came out "hardly a trace of sky, except two very faint streaks 
of cloud near the building ;" some of the details were unsound 
and broken up, so that they wanted massing; others had dis- 
appeared and had to be restored. Besides this, the whole tonic 
scheme of the drawing was upset, because the values of the 
yellows and blues were reversed. In the same way we can well 
believe that Dawson's heliogravure of the windmill by Linnell, 
14 cost much labor of a pure artistic kind," and that the helio- 
gravure from Macculloch's picture "The Silver Strand, Loch 
Katrine," was "carefully worked upon by Mr. C. O. Murray, 
owing much to his patience and skill." 

Among the finest of the photogravure reproductions are a 
"Woodland Landscape," by Hobbema, John Van Eyck's 
" Vierge au Donateur," in the Louvre, with its combination of 
architecture and landscape so beautiful that it has been imitated 
in reality ; Gustave Guillaumet's " Evening Prayer in the 
Sahara," in the Luxembourg, a remarkable illustration of the 
effect of figures in flat landscape ; and " The Wave," by Cour- 
bet — a splendidly forcible picture of the rush and tumble of 
mighty billows breaking upon the shore. This reproduction — with 
its marvellously breezy sky and general feeling of atmosphere — is 
a veritable triumph of the combination of the mechanical and 
the artistic, and is not to be equalled by either pure etching or 
engraving, however fine. Compare it with the careful line-en- 
graving, by Mr. Barchard, of Turner's " Fishing Boats," with its 
tumultuous but unimpressive sea. Another triumph of photo- 
gravure — or heliogravure it may be — is the reproduction of 
" Mantes la Jolie," which gives the quality of Corot's manner of 
painting with a fidelity which cannot be approached by burin 
or needle. It is interesting to compare the treatment of foliage 
in this plate with that of Harpignies in the etching by Greux of 
"The Seine near the Bois de Boulogne." The two methods of 
reproduction suit exactly the styles of the two great Frenchmen, 
whose works show alike a remarkable love for nature, although 
that of Harpignies lacks the poetic feeling of the work of Corot. 
Another pair of landscapes we select for contrast — this time of 
subject rather than treatment — are E. P. Brandard's etching of 
" Chiselhurst Common " and Yon's etching of a bit of marshland 
near the French coast. The former is a charming pastoral — the 
rendering of which we should prefer if the sky were less labored, 
although the treatment permits of a skilful arrangement of dark 
trees against a light sky, and light trees against a dark sky — with 
cottage, sheep and figures in the approved English method. The 
other is drearily impressive, with its stagnant pool and rushes in 
the foreground and its solitary peasant standing out against the 
lowering sky. Both plates are well etched, delicacy and vigor be- 
ing their respective characteristics. 

That landscape in reality is not what it seems to be, is amusingly 
illustrated by two sketches of the same scene drawn by Mr. 
Hamerton at different periods of his life. One shows the head 
of Loch Arne, drawn quite innocently by the boy of fifteen in the 
belief that it was fairly true. It shows the incredible exaggera- 
tion to which enthusiasm, entirely devoid of science, so readily 
and naturally attains. The other is a recent and truthful, draw- 
ing of the same, showing how much increase of knowledge 
diminishes grandeur of impression. Turner, it is well known, 
wilfully departed from the facts in topography. A sketch is 
given showing, by a dotted line, the artistic exaggeration of a 
Welsh mountain view by which that erratic genius avoids the 



monotony of a long slope by inventing variations, and to escape 
the monotony of the foreground he inserts an imaginary castle. 
" Lucerne," a charming drawing by Turner, reproduced by photo- 
gravure, is given as an example of military architecture following 
the form of a hill and crossing a river. The author has compared 
this drawing with a photograph of the same view, taken from 
the same spot, and notes the extreme ingenuity in disguising 
the unpicturesqueness of obtrusively ugly materials. The towers 
are picturesque in reality, but not quite so much so as Turner 
has made them, and the ordinary Swiss houses in towns, which 
are dreadful structures, are made at least interesting, by hints 
of their real character, in gables, large roofs and numerous 
windows. But of course there is a vast difference between the 
changing of the face of nature by the intelligence of art and 
the misrepresentation of it through want of knowledge. 

A mezzotint of Turner's "St. Denis," made for "The Rivers 
of France," is given, but it is so blurred and generally unsatis- 
factory that we cannot believe that the fastidious painter allowed 
it to pass without important proof corrections. An excellent 
example of mezzotint is a landscape and cloud by Girtin, en- 
graved by S. W. Reynolds. 

As we have said before, the illustrations of the book are as a 
whole very good. Unfortunately, they do not fully represent 
either the phenomena of nature or the labors of the most 
celebrated landscape-painters ; nor do they even attempt to rep- 
resent the latter in any proportionate way. Mr. Hamerton 
admits all this in his charmingly naive way, but does not seem 
to think it necessary to explain away these quite serious faults 
of omission. The selections could hardly be more arbitrary. 
Turner is represented by seven pictures. But of Claude— of 
whose reputation he was so envious — there is nothing that can 
be called an.example : merely a reproduction by photogravure — 
admirable it is — of an unimportant wash drawing, introduced to 
illustrate the effect of a landscape seen between columns of 
severe architecture, closing in the view as in a frame. No 
example whatever is given of Poussin, none of Salvator Rosa, 
none of Ruysdael, nor of Constable, nor even of Rousseau. Not 
enough is made of Titian, the earliest of the great masters in 
landscape ; but the one drawing reproduced of his — it is of the 
Virgin and Child, and illustrates well Titian's manner of com- 
bining figure and landscape when both are important — this is 
very fine. There are no special studies of cloud forms or rocks 
or foliage. The only thing suggesting that Mr. Hamerton ever 
imagined that something of the kind might be sought in a 
profusely illustrated work on landscape, is a solitary study of 
birch trees by Mr. Slocombe. 

So we have to end this notice as we began it, with the ex- 
pression of the belief that the contents, taken for what they 
are, will prove very delightful, however much the reader may 
wish that Mr. Hamerton had chosen to have them somewhat 
different. Of the paper, printing and general "get up" of the 
book one cannot speak too highly. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are 
the American publishers. 



NA THANIEL HA WTHORNE AND HIS WIFE. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife, a biog- 
raphy written by their son, Julian Hawthorne, and published by 
James R. Osgood & Co., is as interesting as a novel. With the 
perfect frankness of one who has nothing to conceal, and with a 
simplicity well fitting his theme, the author lays open to the world 
in these two charming volumes the career of one of the best and 
most amiable of American gentlemen who have graced the 
world of letters. The literary quality of the epistles Hawthorne 
wrote to his sister Louisa, from college, gives but little promise 
of what was to be expected of the future author of * ' The Scarlet Let- 
ter ;" but in one respect, certainly, they point unmistakably to the 
child as father of the man, and that is in the youngster's utter igno- 
rance of the value of money. He never wanted money except to 
spend, and once in the country, where there were no shops, he re- 
fused to take some that was offered him, because he could not spend 
it immediately. Writing to his sister he says : " though I am ex- 
tremely prudent, I always feel uneasy when I have any cash in 
my pocket." The story of his romantic courtship is one of the 
most charming chapters. His love-letters are models of delicacy 
and tenderness. The future wife of Hawthorne, painted "en 
amateur," and need we wonder that he was an enthusiastic 
critic of her work ? He writes to her : 

. . . "You cannot think how much delight those pictures 
you are painting are going to give me. I never owned a picture 
in my life ; yet pictures have been among the earthly possessions 
(and they are spiritual possessions too) which I most coveted. 
They will be incomparably more precious to me than all the pro- 
ductions of all the painters since Apelles. When we live in our 
own house we will paint pictures together— that is, our minds and 
hearts shall unite to form the conception, to which your hand 
shall give external existence. I have often felt that I could be a 
painter,, only I am sure that I could never handle a brush ; now 
you will show me the images of my inward life, beautified and 
etherealized by the admixture of your own spirit. I think that I 
shall get these two pictures put into mahogany frames, because 
they will harmonize better with the furniture of our parlor than 
gilt frames would." 

This is the ecstasy of the critic before he saw the pictures. 
What must it have been when they were finished and put in 
the "mahogany frames" which were to harmonize "with the 
furniture of our parlor"? The letter reads as if it might have 
been written yesterday. Perhaps more charming even than 
Hawthorne's letters to his bride are the letters which, later, Mrs. 
Hawthorne writes from her home in Lenox to her mother. 
What delightful pictures she presents of perfect conjugal happi- 
ness and family unity. " When we live in our own house, we 
will paint pictures together," wrote the young lover. They did, 
indeed, and they lived them. They were lovers until the end. 

In reading the portion of the book relating to Hawthorne's 
early literary work, we are shocked to find what a " fraud " was 
dear " Peter Parley," the friend and schoolroom solace of 
our childhood. To think that Hawthorne should have written 
what he took credit for ! But so it is. Thus are our idols shat- 
tered. In the volume before us is the letter in which S. G. 
Goodrich invites Hawthorne to write 600 duodecimo pages 
for $300, and coolly tells him "it would have to go in old Par- 
ley's name." J. Gaylord Clark, another employer of the young 
genius, magnanimously tells him that he need not be at the pains 
to send his MS. by messenger, for "I shall never heed postage 
in your case." This was before the success of " The Scarlet 
Letter" and "The House of the Seven Gables," after which 
Hawthorne was paid, what in those days must have been thought, 
very liberally. To read of Hawthorne in connection with the 
Civil War seems to bring him very near to our. day. He was a 
strong Union man, but he did not dare to count on the preserva- 
tion of the Union. "I hope," he used to say, "that we shall 
give them a terrible thrashing, and then kick them out." He died 
before the close of the war — in April, 1864. His gentle and de- 
voted wife survived him seven years. 

The author of this biography has been severely criticised for 
publishing a portion of his father's diary, giving a not very 
flattering picture of Margaret Fuller. We can hardly join in this 
censure. Hawthorne was a good judge of character, and there is 
no reason to doubt that his estimate of this absurdly over-rated 
woman, whom he knew well, was perfectly just. He says : " She 
was a great humbug — of course with much talent and much 
moral reality, or else she could never have been so great a humbug. 



